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George Beveridge 

Distortions that persist 


Nothing is worse in the 
newspaper world thnn the 
printed distortion that 
falsely or unfairly wrongs 
someone in (he news. When 
such tilings occur the harm 
can be irreparable, for the 
truth rarely catches up with 
the lie. 

Star staTf writer Je- 
remiah O’Leary’s article 
above involves distortion of 
another sort that is do less 
insidious: The case in 
which the facts of a legiti- 
mate news story become 
twisted to imply, from then 
on, something altogether 
different. 

The victims, equally help- 
less in either Instance, are 
seldom newspaper people. 
But the O’Leary incident 
has ail the classic conse- 
quences of the distortion, 
once instilled, that won’t go 
away. The essential points 
are these: 

O On Nov. 30, 1973, The 
Star disclosed in an exclu- 
sive front-page story that 
the CIA had sotne three 
dozen American journalists 
working abroad as under- 
cover informants, some as 
"full-time agents." 

0 The second paragraph 
said a review of CIA files 
had disclosed the names of 
"some 40” news people who 
regularly supplied informa- 
tion to field agents “and 
who are regularly paid for 
their services.’’ From there 
the story dealt at length 
with the CIA’s’ reported 
plans to sever certain rela- 
tionships with the press, to 
retain others. 

0 One that would not be 


severed, the sfery said, in- 
volved “many reporters 
. . . who maintain regular 
contact with CIA officials in 
the routine performance of 
their journalistic duties. No 
money changes hands 
under these relationships," 
the story said. "Each side 
understands that the other 
is pursuing only his own 
tasks." 

• The story then dis- 
closed that the CIA includes 
in that category Jeremiah 
O’Leary, “whose name 
apparently found its way 
into agency files as a result 
of contacts of this profes- 
sional type." 


Complaints on The Star's 
performance should he di- 
rected to Ombudsman 
George Beveridge by phone 
at 464-4793 or in writing to 
The Washington Star, 225 
Virginia Avenue S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20061. 


Well, that’s what the Nov. 
30, 1973, story said. Now 
refer to Page 232 of author 
Mark Lane’s new book on 
the Martin Luther King Jr. 
assassination, Code Name 
‘Zorro’. The last paragraph 
on that page starts this 
way: 

"On Nov. 30, 1973, it was 
revealed that the CIA had 
forty full-time news report- 
ers on the CIA payroll as 
undercover informants, 
some of thorn as full-time 
agents.” O.K., so far. 

Then Lane’s next para- 
graph: 

“In 197 J. the American 


press was able to secure 
just two of t'->c forty names 
in the CIA F!e of journal- 
ists. The Washington Star 
and the Washington Post re- 
ported that cne of the two 
was Jcrcmi-.h O'Leary.” 

Got it? Ht-w's (hat for an 
instant transfer, implied at 
least, from "file” to “pay- 
roll ”? 

Now I knew nothing more 
than you have read here or 
elsewhere in the press 
about the K:ng assassina- 
tion, O’Leary s actual rela- 
tionships wi*h the CIA or, 
for that tnaoer, the Lane- 
O’Leary mutual admiration 
society. 

But I do know that what 
that 1973 Star story said 
about 0 Leary’s name hav- 
ing turned up in the CIA 
“files” had nothing 
whatever to do with the CIA 
payroll or 4*3 CIA “under- 
cover informants.” Or with 
Del. Walter Fauntroy’s 
allusions to 1973 CIA “dis* 
closures’’ ia reference to 
O'Leary. 

Should The Star, given 
the context, have omitted 
from its 197; story the infor- 
mation that O'Leary's name 
had turned cp in CIA files? 

You can argue it both 
ways. My feeling is that the 
newspaper was obliged, in 
the proper context, to print 
it. 

But I fee! for O’Leary’s 
angry, frustrated cry of foul 
at the out-of-context conse- 
quences of '.'■’at decision — 
and not because he’s a 
friend ora rewsmon. 

Such things can happen, 
and do, to anyone. 



